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Charles Oman, in A History of the Art of War from the Fourth to the
Fourteenth Century,1 introduced me to the Cataphract2 and made it
clear to me that an age which had witnessed so great a revolution in
military technique as the Late Roman reversion to cavalry from infantry
could not he a mere epilogue, but must mark the opening of a new
chapter of history. The Psalter of Theodore of Caesarea, from which
Oman had reproduced some of the pictures of Byzantine fighting men,
was shown to me by a friend of my Mother's in the British Museum.

GeofEroi de Villehardouin, as I sat reading his Conquete de Constanti-
nople in de Wailly's attractive edition3 by the fireside in my Uncle Paget
Toynbee's library at Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks, in December 1906,
made me repeat to myself Lewis Carroll's satirical poem the Walrus and
the Carpenter when I came to the gifted Champenois adventurer's
unctuous account of the pious tears which the Frenchmen and the
Venetians shed together over their cold-blooded bargains at Zara's and
Byzantium's expense. I remembered that evening when, on the 2ist
February, 1912,1 first set eyes on the Yillehardouins' castle at Kalamata.

Under Campbell Dodgson's auspices, my Mother and I spent many
hours in the Print Room of the British Museum looking at Albrecht
Diirer's drawings and sketches.

George Finlay, in A History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans
to the Present Time, B.C. 146 to A.D. 1864* revealed to me the dis-
integration of the Ottoman Empire and the cultural reorientation of the
IMillet-i-Rum from an Ottoman to a Western qiblah.

Colonel G. F. R, Henderson's Stonewall Jackson,5 which my father
gave me to read in the summer holidays one year while I was at school at
Winchester, revealed to me both the tragedy and the romance of the
American Civil War.

Beech Point, near Danville, Kentucky, where I stayed with my dear
friend Robert Shelby Darbishire for the first time in the summer of
A.D. 1925, gave me a glimpse, from inside, of a post-Bellum rural South
that was then still as remote in spirit from Cincinnati, across the Ohio, as
I found Lithuania to be from East Prussia when I crossed another
cultural frontier there in the spring of A.D. 1928.

1  London 1898, Methuen,

2  This early introduction to a type of military accoutrement which has never ceased to
fascinate me once got me into trouble when, at my preparatory school, I was given, for
translation into Latin, an account in English of Crassus's march eastward in 53 B.C.
When I came to a sentence recording the King of Armenia's advice to the Roman com-
rmnder to hug the Armenian foothills and give a wide berth to the Mesopotamian plains
lor fear of the Parthian cavalry, I translated the English word 'cavalry* by the Latin
word 'catapfaracti*. 'Where on earth did you run across that outlandish word ?* asked the
coaster, 15 be crossed it out in red ink and substituted a banal 'equites*. I dared not pro-
tett or even explain; yet I knew that no stroke of a magisterial pen could really avail to
direst those Parthian centaurs of their iron carapaces.

* Paris i&8z, Firnain-IHdot.

4 New edition, revised by H, F. Tozer: Oxford 1877, Clarendon Press, 7 vols.